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Barriers re-entry women often encounter as they 
attempt to use basic support services at colleges and universities 
are described, and ways in which the accessibiiity and guality of 
such services may be improved are suggested. The following services 
are covered; information services, transportaticn and commuter 
services, housing and food services, medical insurance and health 
care services, student employBent and graduate placement services, 
legal services, and extracurricular activities. A vide range of 
possible acticns, many based on currently operating prcgrams, id 
cited so that institutions can pursue those most appropriate to their 
inaivldual circumstances. Information on Title ix of the Iducation 
Afflendnients of 1972 and the Age Discrimination Act of 1975 is 
included. It is ccncluded that through careful coordination among 
support service offices, dissemination of information, and periodic 
self-evaluation, an institution can provide more accessible support 
services to all students and be responsive to the special needs of 
the growing re-entry population, a selected list of resources is 
included, along with a field evaluation questionnaire for the draft 
of this paper, (SW) 
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FED; your uploion 

As part cf its mik pfolist on thi idycational mm of 
re-entry womin and otliif nonlraditiofial poiliecondary 
studenis, liie FrojiGl on the Statys and Eduealipfi ol 
Women Sieks your reacti:^^a a/id coinfiienli on eacfi 
one ol the papers deyeloped, Please fielp iis by filling 
oyt the brief ^yesllonnalre it [fie M of this piper and 
refyrn it by December 15, liO in Ihe pfi-piid envelope 
wt hive pfovided. Wa look forward to reDeivIng your sug- 
gestions. 
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Colleges and univtfelliia have giiiarally provided an 
array of on-cifupus sypport eervicis (o aisisl their atu^ 
derits. NoWi howevir, tlia stydent population Is ching^ 
ing, Ificf'iasing numbefs of adyl! woriian wfip have in^ 
■ irrupted their educalion m relyrnifig io collapa and 
yniversitiea or are oonsidaring doi^g sq, In order Io at^ 
trad re'Sfitry women and to assist thifn In achleying 
lyli partlcipilion oriGe Ihey are on campus, institytlons 
miy wisli Io examine how e)(lsling support servicia can 
best help reentry women and to decide whether addi' 
tlorialsirviceiarenaoessary> 
Support semces va^ Irom campus to campus, How' 
ever, ajinosl every institution provides some basic ser- 
vices sych as housing and food sen/Ice, medical instir 
ance arid health care programs, student employment 
and gradyile placement services, aiid extracurrlculaf 
activities, Some instltutiona also offer special transpor^ 
tatlon sarvicas or ficilities lor student commutiri as 
well as legal services. Most instituttofis distribute pub- 
licalions to make potential students aware of wtiit ser^ 
vices are avallabie on their cainpuses and Io help en- 
rolled studefits use support sirvlcas effactivily. 
Re-entry womef) may niid particulir support ser= 



vices, such as on^campus child care lacllitles, cQuniil^ 
ing, financiil aid, and rifresher courses In basic mt, 
as well as information on tranifir and reaidency re> 
quifements, graduate study, altemative degrii gptlons 
and related issues. The Pro|ect on the Statys and Edii> 
cation of Women has each of these anas in a 
separate paper,' Howevef, re'entry women also need 
many of the basic support sen/Ices providid for Iradi' 
tional ie'22 year old students, but eKisting support sir- 
vices may not be equally aceiisible to or iultabla for 
thaiii, 

RNnlry women, for ixaiDple, are mora lildly than 
their classniates to be marriid and/or Io have children, 
andlessiikelyloresideoncaiiipusJheyfii.ayfln^lildif' 
ficult to liam about support sifvlcii and even harder 
to make use of Ihim, If, (or inilanci, the student em' 
ploymint offici or health care olinlc Is open primarily 
during those hours whin feintry woman an In class or 
attending to raiponsibilltiia sway from campus, they 
may find It dllficult to invesligale Itudent imploymant 
opportunities or Io obtain alfordiblt health care. Re^ 
entry womin who ire imployid in the commynity ind 
have returned to school on a part'timi or ev^jnlng basis 



' This paper was written by Renee Oriange and edited by Roberti M, Hall. Staff from the Women's Re-entry Project and the Project 
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may find icciii to mki mm and pirsonnil 
svan more difficyll, Further, inHilutional policies and 
pficiicia regarding cimpue employment, fnedieal in- 
lurince^ hiaith care and other basic sert'icis may Inad- 
vartintiy ixciyde or discriminate against reluming 
women studtnts, 

This piper brielly diicribes barrlefs reentry mm 
often ancounisras they attempt to usi basic sypport 
iirvicei and luggeils ways in which thi lociiiibility 
and quality of such saaices may be improved. The Bar- 
vlcescoveredinlhispaparinciude; 

* InformilionSefvicai 

« Transportation and Commuter Services 
*hoysingandFood Sirvices 
•yedicaiinsurince and Health CareSar\tee 

* Student Employmint and Graduate Ricement 
Services 

< Legal S?rvicas 
•Exlfacufn'^ularActivilias 
Institutions may also wish to evaiuali whether Iheir 
bopltaiQres, iibrafies, and like facilities are open on suf= 
ficiently llexibit sohedulae to allow re^entry womin ac^ 
case to them, and whether these facilities ire staffed 
by parionnel able to fai^iliarize reentry woman wltti in^ 
novations such as compuiar inlofmation systams 
which are now 10 widely ysed.- 
Whethar or not a partlcylar syggesllon is appropriale 
will dapand on the charecteristics of the institution and 
those of its n^entry slydanfs. A wide ranga of possible 
aclions-many based on programs already oparating 
on campuses afound Ihe cpuntry-are included so that 
inalilytloni can pursue thosi moat ipproprlate to their 
il circumstance.^ Baciuse some of the barrlirs 
e access of raintry woman also limit the 
access of olher nontradilional etydents, inslitutions 
ifi likely to find many ol the ncommandations in this 
paper helpful in InGreasing edycational opportunitias 
and participation for olher npnlriditional sludenis as 
weil Indeed, aithough reentry women may iiave a mora 
ioy;'i niid for oertiin sypport services \kn adult stu- 
dents generally or than students of Iraditionai college 
aga, many of the suggestions made hare may benefit all ■ 
Itudenti. 

INFORMATIONSERVICES 

Obtaining esiantiil inforrnation about an institution 
and its ^ifvices is ganerally mora dllflouit for the re^ 
eritry womin Ihan for her yoynger classmates. She is 
more likaly to h^-e hnen out of an loadamic situation 
foriiuitiinid' "dieSBlikelytohivetlmiloic- 
lively seek ^ jmM tithar fnm sfiff or 
from Qlhr ■ Consiqusntly, maiiyeKisting c: 
pus sen'i' ■ i yndefutiliied by n-entry woii. 
whomayyiiuiidwarBOfthelraviilibllity. 

Di^lgplitglnformailonlMM^ 
SifvleialQrRe-eniryWQfiiiii 

^Although most oolligii ind ynivereitiis provide 
thilr students with axlinsive wriltin materials before, 
during and ifter inroiiment, the lormit and oonlent of 



many of thisi pyblicitioni miy be iiiidequali or inap' 
propriiti for didir stydents, km aiydenl handbooks, 
for exampli, tend to bi hilpfui primirily to Ihoie who 
are already substantially acquilnted with thi ways iri 
which collegis and univarsities function and may not 
meet Ihe needs of the ra'intry woman enrolling in a 
postseGOndary Institytion for the first time, Further- 
more, in addition to detailed written materials, she may 
niid i reliable pirionii iource of infofmatlon who can 
quickly and clearly provide answars to basic qyastions 
and advise heron when to go, whom to see, and how to 
acquire specific information about a variety of con^ 
cirns. 

WhiiihilnslllytlonCanOo 

* DiVilop i bgoklat spaclilcijjy designed to ineat 
the neids of feinti^ wonian, The University of 
fvlaryliiid at College Park has issued a booklel 
called "Second Wind," i handbook for retyrnifig 
students. Compiled by re^antry students and stiff 
of the Program for Reluming Students, Ihe hand- 
book providei a list and description of support 
sen/icas particylarly relevant to re^entry sludenis 
along with the phone number of a person oroffice 
to call loraddltional Informatign aboyl each item. 

* tnslilute a "hoi line" Is hilp ra^enlry womsn ob- 
tain Information about eligibility for financial aid, 
campus and commynity htiiising, health sarvicas, 
ate, (Such i "hot line" might also serve as an lid 
inracryilingre'enlrywomenj 

' Oevalop a dial^acGiis Inform ^llon systim with 
two- or IHiee^ftilnyte recordad miisages that pro- 
vids answin to routlna (lUisllons. The University 
of Califcr nia at San Diego does this for all campus 
services, 

« Dislgniti ipiclftc pirsens to work wiili re-entry 
women. 

' Arrange lor contact bilwatn the re-enfry womaiii 
i counselor^ and an aoadanilc advisor 

* Estatillsh a liiwiletlir speclilly for r6<inlry siii^ 
dents, Such newslettars, which include informa- 
tion about re-entry sludenis and programs of 
special interest to them as well as news about 
general cimpus activities and commynity adult 
seivices and activities, have been started by re- 
entry student issociations and less lornfiai 
groups of re-enti'y students on many campusas. 
The University of California at Santa Barbara has 
luchanewsleltpr 

ilofiniabQuIre" 

j; -iing yriniiion limcii For e^^ ■} 
jn's Information Service for ' nuaiion 
at iddle Stale Tennessee Uni\;rsityprO' 
vides a wide array of sarvicas and mformaiion to 
women brlh on and off campus, in addition to 
programmatic ictlvliies such as counseling and 
carear planning, a 24'hoyr crisis liliphony line, 
and othar sarvicas, it also provides specilio infor' 
mation to women who are intarested in reluming 
to school or cyrrintiyinroliid. 
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• Publish a directory of adult stydentii faQUlty and 
staff willing to offer inforinatlon and adviae to po- 
tentlal or newly enrolled re-entry "omen* The 
Center for Continuing Education of Women at the 
University of Michigan publishes a staff resource 
locator which Includes pertinent professional and 
personal information about each resource person 
(e,g., "Graduate student and working wife and 
mother,*' "Graduate student and recently relo- 
cated single parent," "Professor of Qtography 
and Associate Director for Instruction, Residen- 
tial College") along with addresses and phone 
numbers. The directory also lists designated con- 
tact persons in various student services offices 
and in on- and off'nampus service and profession- 
al groups. 

» Hold a special reception to Introduoe re-entiv 
women to the woman's network and oareer oppor^ 
tunlfles in thu syrroundlng ocmmunlty. At the 
University of California.: Santa fjruz, for example, 
some 60 business and professional women 
greeted re-entry women studeni's and shared In^ 
formation about women's groups and activities in 
the city. This sort of program often provides re- 
entry women students with both role models and 
information about careeropportunltiSB, 

Recognliing Re-entry Woman in 

Regular Campus Publications and Madia Activity 

While re-entry women often find speciallzgd informa- 
tion services and publications such as those noted 
above to be vary helpful, they also need to feel they are 
a welcome part of the institution they have chosen to 
attend. All too often, re-entry women feel their pres- 
ence on campus Is either regarded as an intrusion or Ig- 
nored. One factor contributing to such feelings Is the 
fact that many institutions rarely mention re-entry 
women in regular campus publications or other mstltu= 
tional media. Recognizing re-entry women whenever 
possible In the full range of institutional Information 
sources will not only help re-entry women feel more at 
home on campus but may also help younger students 
become aware of the contributions re-entry women can 
make to their campus. 

What the Institution Can Do 

• Evaluate current pyblioatians to Insure that re^ 
entry women are mentlonid whnr© appropriate^ 

^ Rovlso the ifudenf hsndboor: ' other campus 
publications. " w.^n to include a 

list of csfi^ /.:;os and organli^' 

ticns, to r in try population on \\h 

campuo, a«iu ! , .uue . jtures and mention of 
re-entry women where appropriate, 

« Inform public relations personnel about re-entry 
students and services. 

• Brief the staff of college newspapers and radio 
stations en re-entry women. Editors and broad- 
casters who are aware of the presence and needs 
of re*f ntry women are more likely to give covemge 
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to issues of particular concirn to re-entry women. 
Such coverags may help make the campus 
climate more congenial to re-entry women 
students and may also serve tc^ attract potential 
re-entry women to the institution. 

Coordinating Infarmatfon EffO/1s 

Providing Information to anc'. about re-entry women 
usually necessitates coordin.^^nng the efforts of several 
institutional departments such as admissions offices, 
campus publication and communciatlon offices, stu- 
dent services off iijes, and re-entry student associations 
where they have already been established. 

What the Initltution Can Do 

• iitabllah a cnmmHtee (temporaiy or permanent) 
to evaluate Informatipn needs of re-entry women, 
and to review current publications. Include re- 
miry won^en on the committee. 

• Develop a plan to disseminate materials In admis- 
sions packets, at reglitration, and In the com- 
munity for potential studeiits. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUTER SiRVICES 

Transportation to, from and around campus Is a 
critical need for many re-entry womehj particularly be- 
cause they are more likely to commute to school than 
to live on campus. Re-entry women often already reside 
in a nearby or outlying area, and are likely to have 
families in the community and/or to be employed. Like 
other older students, some re-entry women prefer to re- 
tain a degree of independence from the academic com- 
munity and may choose to live off campus. Women In 
rural areas may be effectively cut off from educational 
opportunlti^is on campus because private and public 
transportation are unavailable or inadequate. Women in 
suburban or urban areas may find that the time, discom- 
fort and even the danger of commuting— particularly 
for evening students— outweigh or seriously diminish 
the rewards of returning to school. Whatever their rea- 
sons, re-entry women are usually commuters and may 
need support services specifically designed to accom- 
modate the commuting problems they are likely to jx- 
perience. 

Re-entry women are not alone: Indeed, the majority of 
all posisecondary students are currently commuters. 
Fifty^slx percent of all full-tfme students and almost 94 
percent of part-time students live at home; most of 
these students drive their cars to campus.^ Thus, trans- 
portation service . provided by an Institution are likely 
to "VBz 3rias well as re-entry women, 

^nd Back 

^ .lufi ,.ng to faollltate transportation to 
and from camj a may consider coordinating their ef- 
forts with em ig forms of transportation providi- * by 
community agencies. In some Instances, re-entry 
women, as well as other student commuters, may be 
able to use eKisting special transportation services 
when arrangements have been made by their Institu- 
tions. 
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Some Institutions may wish to establish their own 
transportation services. In addition to providing much' 
needed transportation for student commuters, such a 
servlGS also provides part-time paying jobs for students 
of all ages. 

What the Institution Can Do 

• Work out agreements with community bus lints. 
After re-entry and nontraditional students at id- 
monds Community College (WA) participated in a 
study of transportation preferences and pro- 
blems, the college reached an agreement with the ■ 
city by which the municipal bus system would 
use the college and senior cent6.rs as regular bus 
route terminals. 

• Where possible make use of transportation sir- 
vicei provided by municipal departments and 
cammunlty organliatlons. Parkg and recreation 
departments, tht' Girl Scouts, and boards of 
education often own and operate "heir own buses 
and will sometimes cooperate in the transporta- 
tion of older students to campuses and other 
locations. 

• Arrange for dlal-a-rida ordlaha^bus programs. Pre* 
quently sponsored by local offices on agings 
senior centers, retirenient homes, etc, these pro- 
grams usually pick people up at central points 
and ^deliver them to shopping centers, medical 
centers, college campuses, and other locations. 
Some programs will also transport people to any 
specific local destination. 

• Use tuition rabatea to help Qammutlng students 
defray the ooat of driving to campus. Using the 
slogan "You take the class. We'll pay the gas" in 
billboard and radio spots, Simpson College (lA)of- 

, fers students a tuition reimbursement based on 
distance and frequency of trips, 

^ Investigate rural transportation serelces. Rural 
communities In Iowa have a county-operated pro- 
gram called ^'SEATS'' (State Elderly Area 
Transportrtion System) which provides door-to- 
door transportation on 24'hour advance notice, 

^ Establish a student minlbui aysiem. Georgetown 
University (DC) operates five minibus routes in the 
greater Washington area and provides service for 
students travelling from off-campus housing to 
the main campus and also to the University's Law 
Center. Buses are operated by students employed 
part-time, and carry passenge^y with student IDs 
for a fare of 40$, 

• Explore obtaining state or fedtifal funding to help 
eatibllah such a aerviae^ A few colleges have pur^ 
chased minibuses or jUneys with federal, state 
and/or local funds such as those available under 
Title III of the Older Amerlccif?n Act administered 
by the Administration on Aging (AOA) of the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. The 
University of Nevada, Reno, ooordinates the use 
of their own jitneys with city buses to provide 
transportation for people living within a 20-mile 
radius of Reno who need a rldn to campus. 

EKLC 



Given the large number of re-entry women and other 
students who regularly commute to school. Institutions 
may also wish to coordinate a range of commuter ser- 
vices. Hood College (MD) has responded to the needs 
of its student commuters by- 

• establishing a commuter affairs office with a com* 
muter affairs specialist to answer questions and 
help deal with problems; - 

• setting up a commuter student union; 

• providing emergency overnight housing and a 
lounge equipped with study space, kitchen, bath- 
rooms with showers, and a sleeping and napping 
area furnished with bunk beds; 

• publishing a ''Commuter's Guide to Hood Col- 
lege'* and a bimonthly bulletin with relevant ar- 
ticles; and 

extending office hours for all student services. 
Parking 

Since many re-entry women will drive to campus, 
they will need conveniently-located parking facilities. 
Distant parking may be particularly dangerous at night 
and In hazardous weather for re-entry women as well as 
forother student commuters. 

What the Institution Can Do 

• Reserve a oentrally looated parking area for com- 
muters. 

■ Give part-time students. Including re-entry 
womeni a parking lot iticker at no charge, or at a 
fee less than that charged full-time students. 

• Mail maps of campus parking facllitlea and oam^ 
pus shuttle bus routes to re-entry women In ad- 
vanceof theirarrlyalon campus. 

9 Advise re-entry women to use parking lots from 
which campus shuttle buses regularly pick up 
passengers. 

Getting Around Campus 

Re-entry women with commitments such as family 
responsibilities and employment frequently need to get 
from class to class or building to building as quickly as 
possible. Particularly on large campuses where back- 
to-back classes may be held at some distance from one 
another and/or where students take evening courses, 
re-entry women and other students may need on- 
campus transportation and other services. 

What the Institution Can Do 

• Minimize transportation problems by clustering 
olassrooms, offices and other facllitlea likely to 
be uaed by re-entry women. Harvard University 
(MA), for example, uses the Dudley House for non- 
resident undergraduates to house the Institute for 
Learning in Retirement, the continuing education 
offices, a library and a cafeteria. Where such con- 
solidation is not possible, an Institution might 
make a particular effort to locate classes for re- 
entry women close to the library^ cafeteria and ad^ 
minlstratlve offices. 
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* Prevlde a buddy system or an escort strvlet for 
re-entry women who are taking evening Glasses or 
studying late. At many Institutions, campus 
police will provide such a service.^ 

Bringing tht C^.mpus to the Students 

Some mstltutions have dacided to bring the campus 
to the students as well as bring students to the cam- 
pus. The establishment of post^secondary education 
programs in off-campus locations, and of nontradltion^ 
al programs such as "open universities'* which allow In- 
dependent study, have been particularly effective for 
rs-antry women and others, especially in rural areas. 
Often, classes are held in such local sites as apartment 
complexes, churches and synagoguss, libraries and 
community centers. In many instsnces, these programs 
serve to Increase on-campus enrollment by providing 
re-entry women with a sample of the larger educational 
experience In a famiHarsetting,^ 

HOUSING AND FOOD SERVICES 

Until fairly recently, almost all older adults attending 
postsecondary institutions were likely to be residents 
in the Immediate community and to attend classes on a 
part-time or evening basis. Consequently, providing on- 
campus housing and/or developing appropriate hous- 
ing policies for re-entry students was rarely a matter for 
concern. However, the recent increase in full-time as 
well as part-time re-entry women and other re-entry stu- 
dents may make IE advisable for institutions to evaluate 
their housing facilities and policies with pci* ticular at- 
tention to the needs of the re-entry population. 

Providing Housing Options for Ri^antry Woman 

Providing a variety of housing options may encour- 
age women to return to school and also to facilitate 
their fcompletion of a degree. Many re-entry women find 
it difficult or impossible to finance simultaneously both 
off-campus living arrangements and the costs of their 
own education, and therefore require long-term dor- 
mitory or other college housing accommodations. 
Others, especially single adult re-entry women, may 
find living in campus housing more conducive to their 
academic aspirations. Married re-entry women, espe- 
cially those with children and who are new to the com- 
munity, may nerH nhort-h i n familv iiouning until they 
familiarize themselves with their new location and es- 
tablish a permannnf res^Hrnnce, Staying on campus Just 
a few nights a w= ai^^ Mrovlde an attractive alterna^ 
tlve to re-entry women who take only a few courses but 
travel long distances to do so, and to those v/ho wish to 
be freed from the routine distractions imposed by fami- 
ly and job responsibilities. Such temporary on-campus 
housing may be especially beneficial during e)camlna* 
tion periods for re-entry women who normally commute 
to campus. 

Unfortunately, houiing regulations and policies on 
some campuses may prove problematic for re entry 
Vi'omtn* In the past, sr: in married women students, 
both un ■ irgraduate anu ^.ia^ ate, ware excluded from 
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all campus housing— including married studpnt hrniq. 
ing--unless their husbands were also studenu.. iX 
prohibits different treatment of married or divorced 
men and women. Additionaiiy, although single sex 
housing is permi' id housing for both sexeu must be 
comparable in availability, cost and quality. Similarly, 
eiiglbliity requirements for student housing which in- 
clude age limitations may restrict re-entry women's ac- 
cess to an institution's housing facilities, and violate 
the Age Discrimination Act of 1975. Housing for re- 
entry women, particularly those with families and/or 
Jobs, may also be limited by policies that require stu- 
dents to take a certain number of credits per semester 
in order to be eligible for student housing. 

Re-entry women who neither desire nor c're able to 
live on campus may also face difficulties. Some Institu- 
tions require all fuil-tirne undergraduaie students to live 
in dormitories and to eat their meals in institutional din- 
ing halls. Often these restrictions apply to students on- 
ly during the first year or two of enrollment. However, 
regulations that require freshmen and sophmores to 
live on campus may have a discriminatory impact on 
women with families and/or women who already reside 
as adults in the local community, and thus may act as a 
barrier to their returning to school full-time. Unfortun- 
ately, even institutions which make exceptions to such 
regulations sometimes fail to publicize their willing- 
ness to do so, and potential re-entry women may be un- 
necessarily discouraged from applying. 

What the Institution Can Do 

• examine existing housing regulations to assesr 
whether or not they have a disproportionate a 
negative effect on re-entry women. 

• Sun/ey re-entry women to determine whether ui 
not existing housing regulations and facljltie^ are 
adequate. 

• Provide short-term housing for part-time and non- 
resident re-entry women during examination 
periods. 

• Develop plans for amargancy overnight housing 

for use by commuter students when Inclement 
weather makes travel difficult or impr^'Mble, 

• Designate rooms for ^ilMlmf^ 

within existing dormitorf ;jiun ^up. 

faollltles for re-entry wr ' o '/'Irih to share 
housing. For exaiupL, a. ave woilege of 
Western State College (CO), untry women live 
together in the same dormitory. 

• Rasenra spaca In existing dormltones or in off* 
campus facilities for weekend QoUsge studanti 
who may wish to remain on campus those 
weekend evenings when classes are scheduled. A 
number of Institutions which offer weekend coU 
leges, such as Mundelein College (IL), The Col* 
lege of St. Catherine (MN), and Marymount Col- 
lege (NY), providesuch facllitl 

• Reduca f^^e numbr- credii . * tor stu* 
dents to b© eligible iihuMni . >i housincj, j 
University of Wi;,w. ' ' sn^ King to 
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ensure that low^cost universlty^owntd housing 
was available to those students with the greatest 
need, made such arrangements for students who 
were single parents. 

• Encourage local residents to house re-entry stu- 
dents. Some persons may be more willing to rent 
to students who are older^ 

Food Sa;:7ices 

Lack of adequate food service may be a problem for 
re-entry women, particularly evening students who are 
juggling multiple reL,. onsibilities. On some campuses, 
cafeterias are geared to full-time resident stuaents and 
operate only during regular meal hours. Other kinds of 
campus \ood services— such as snack bars and vend^ 
ing macnines— are often located in dormitories or in 
the student union, and only rarely in classroom build^ 
ings. Thus, the re-entry woman who commutes directly 
from work to an evening class may find herself unable 
to purchase a nourishing snack or dinner either before 
clasp orduring a class break. 

What the Institutlpn Can Do 

* Extend the hours of cafottria sesviee where possi^ 
ble. In somo instances^ instUutlons provide 
limited servico after regular hours, 

* Looate vending machinti near olassrooms. 

• Provide a map at reglstfation showing locations 
and types of services— dining halls, cafeterias, 
snack bars and vending machines— and designat- 
ing their hours of operation, 

MEDICAllNSnRANCEA>'n HEALTH 
CARESiRVlL. 

Colleges and universities usually offer medical insur^ 
ance and/or health care services. However, the nature 
and extent of both can vary widely among institutions. 
Although some may provide no services whatsoever, 
most provide at least the services of a physician and 
registered nurse. A community college may offer only a 
list of referrals to area physicians, while a university 
with an affiliated medical school may provide extensive 
insurance c werage, regular health care and emergency 
services, As is the case with other services, however, 
re-entry women may find themselves unable to partici- 
pate fully In the particular insurance plans and medical 
services their institutions provide. Moreover, they may 
also find they require some medical and emergency 
services beyond those usually offered by colleges and 
universities. 

Raying for Medical Iniurance and 
Htalth Cart Servioes on Campus 

How students pay for medical insurance and health 
cm ■ nrvlces varies from campu''; lo campus. Often, 
students pay a mandatory comprehensive feo covering 
gen«ra* cnllege expenses upon enrolling In a particular 
institution. This single fee also typically covers the 
cost of medical Insurance, use of the campus infirmary 
and some related medical expenses. At other Instltu* 



tions, however, students may pay a separate fee for 
medical insurance and/or health care services on either 
a mandatory or an elective basis. 

Whatever form of medical insurance and/or health 
care is available on a specific campus, fees for such 
services are often only required of full-time students. 
Indeed, part^ime students may not be elioible to apply 
for medical insurance or to use the institution's health 
care services. Thus, re-entry women (many of whom are 
part-time students) may find themselves without afford* 
able insurance coverage unless they are employed and 
already participatiny in a group plan, or covered by a 
spouse's policy. Aside from the cost of individual insur- 
ance coverage— which may in itself be prohibitive for 
many re-entry women— some insurance companies 
have policies which in effect discriminate against the 
older woman who has returned to school. In some 
states, student health insurance policies are available 
at reduced rates for fulhtime college students only if 
they are bfjtween the ages of 19 and 26.- 

Beyondf their own need for heaith Insurance cover- 
age, women students who are married and/or have chil- 
dren may also need medical insurance plans that in- 
clude coverage for thc^'^ families, and that offer the op* 
tion of extending cov age for a full twelve months 
rather than just the academic year,^ 

What the Institution Cm Do 

• Evaluate existing health insurance polioles to see 
if re>€ntry women are adequately served. Inciude 
re-entry women in the evaluation process by 
surveying them for their opinions about existing 
policies, soliciting their suggestions for n- 
provements, and having them serve on an evalua- 
tion committee. Also Include on the committee 
personnel from health services, continulny 
education and other concerned staff. 

« Work with the Insyranca eompany to devise a plan 
that equitably serves part-time and fulMlmc rn^ 
entry women. 

« Offer medical insurance to all lulhtl.n part-time, 
day and evening itudentn, hi^ulutionii Mk<y wish 
to charge a separate fee for these services If all 
students are not currently required to pay a com- 
prehensive fee which includes medical coverage. 

« Ensure that medical Iniuranae policies are free of 
age limitations which may have a discriminatory 
impact on re-entry women, 

« Provide insurance plans which can be extended 
to give continuous coverage throughout the 
calendar year via payment of a supplemental fee, 

« Offer students the opportunity to purchase family 
medical Insurance. Some colleges nnd universi^ 
ties have already bepun to offer tlhs option at 
oasts comparatively less than similar plans 
available to individuals. 

Health Care Servians 

Re-entry women may encounter some of the same 
barriers in gaining access to campus health care facllh 
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ties as In getting adequate medical insurance coverage, 
Part-tinrie students may be ineligible to use health care 
facilities at all; moreover, services provided by college 
and university clinics may not address the medical 
problems common to women, and more specifically, to 
older women. At one prestigious eastern Goeducational 
Institution, students reported that no gynecQlogical 
services were available on campus, although the uni- 
versity employed one full-time and several part-time 
psychiatrists,^ Providing comprehensive medical and 
health care services for all women students, and par^ 
ticularly for re-entry women, may involve both an evalu^ 
ation and an expansion of existing health care services 
and policies. Under Title IX, federally assisted institu- 
tions which provide full coverage health services are 
also obligated to provide gynecological care for stu- 
dents. 

What thi Institution Can Do 

• Evaluate existing health services to set if re-entry 
women are adequately served. Include re-entry 
women In the process by surveying them for their 
opinions, soliciting their suggestions for im- 
provements, and having them serve on an evalua- 
tion committee to Include health science, conti- 
nuing education and otherconcerned personneL 

• Provide medical and health care semces for all 
part-time students, insludlng day and evening 
stydtnts. Institutions may wish to charge a 
jeparate (prorated) fee for these services if all 
students are not already uiquired to pay a com^ 
preh..ioivefee for them. 

• Provide medical and health eare serelces on a 
flexible schedule so that iuoh services are avalh 
able to part^time and evening students as well as 
to fulNtime day students. If additional hours are 
not feasibfe because of budgetary constraints, 
cunsider opening later one day so that the cflnic 
can remain open that evening. 

• Insure that all health care semces are free of In- 
advertent age discrimination. If necessary, m- 
pand the health-care staff to include profession^ 
als who are familiar with problems common to 
women who have borne children and are 
knowledgeable about problems associated with 
menopause. 

* Consider including regular clinical care for 
re-entry women who are pregnant, 

* Encourage inclusion of re-entry women's 
Issues Within In-service training of person- 
neL 

uffer ellnlcs, lectures and discussion groups on 
health-related topics of particular Interest to re- 
entry yvomen, such as contraception, menopause, 
and breast cancer. 

Emergenay Contict 

Most colleger, and universities make some provision 
for contacting parents of students in case of medical 
emergency. For re-entry women, particularly those with 



young children, the situation is reversed: re-entry 
women may also need services that will allow them to 
be contacted quickly on campus should a family emer- 
gency occur A number of institutions have coordinated 
services for this purpose. 

What the Institution Can Do 

« Provide re-entry women and other student parents 
with an emergency contact servioe. The Program 
on Women at Northwestern University (IL) pro- 
vides all women students with such a service. 
Women students leave the Program on Women's 
office telephone number with their child care pro- 
viders, children's schools and/or husband^s em- 
ployer, and supply the Program with a copy of 
their own class schedules. The University of Mary^ 
land. College Park, offers a similar service, 

PoliGlti ConGerned w»h Health Ralitad Laavs 

Re-entry women may Gccasionally stay at home to 
ca-e for ill family members for short or long periods. In- 
stitutions may need to develop specific policies to han- 
d\i missed classes or extended absences due to family 
illnesses. 

What the Institution Can Do 

• Develop health care related leave^of^absennn n^' 
dies where such poilnies do not alruuu> ^ ^^i. 

• Make faculty av/art .nat re-entry women may have 
legitimate need for rescheduling of examinations, 
etc., in instances of family emergency. 

• Arrange to tape leoturos for studont^ who mi ' 
miss class beoenni^ of her^lth emerge Ids. { 
professor's pert .aslon of Cuurse, d 
T.^^cessery.) 

STUDENT EMPLOYMENT AND 
GRADUATE PLACEMENT SERVICES 

Student employment services often work coopera' 
tively with career-planning and/or financial aid offices 
to place students rn approprlats part-time positions on 
campus or In the community. Their help may be of par- 
ticular benefit to re^entry women, many of whom must 
struggle to pay college costs. Title IX and the Age Dis^ 
crimination Act of 1975 prohibit colleges f m discrim- 
inating on the basis of sex and age in studc nt employ 
ment services. In some instances, howeve; institU' 
tions give job preference to students whn qualify for 
work-study programs through which the feuaral govern- 
ment pays a major portion of the student^s salary. 
These work-study programs are now open to part-time 
as well as full-time students,^^ but some institutions 
provide work-study positions for full-time students be- 
fore considering elegible part-time students. Such 
practices may Inadvertently have a disporportlonate im- 
pact on part-time re-entry students, many of whom are 
women. 

Some personnel also give preference to married men 
over married women. Others may restrict women to tra- 
ditional areas such as clerical Jobs and waltresslng. 
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These practices violate Title iX. 

Aside from the impact of such Institutional practicea^ 
re-entry women may also be disadvantaged by their 
newness in the academic community^ and by other re- 
sponslbliitles that limit the time they can spend active- 
ly seeking part-time empjoyment on or off campus, 

Whit the Institution Can Do 

• Train personnel about federal and state laws relat- 
ing to sex and age dlSQrlmination In employment 
(see section on L^gal Considerations for addi- 
tional recommendations). 

• Gather data about re-entry w^men to evaluate 
how well studtni placement services aid re-entry 
women compared to other students. Include data 
about part- and full-time students, as well as 
those seeking work^study positions; 

e Include Information about cooperative education 
programs In materials distributed to re-entry 
womem Such programs enable students to gain 
on-the-job eKperlence in paid or unpaid intern- 
ships while completing a degreeJ^ 

» Post advertisements for on- and off-campus posl- 
tlons where re-entry women are most likely to see 
them, such as the campus women's center, of- 
fices for re-entry programs, continuing education, 
career-planning, and financial aid, 

« Keep the student employment office open during 
houtB when re-entry women are nkely to have ac- 
cess to It* If budget constraints preciude regular 
extended hours, extend the hours into the even- 
ing on certain nights uf the weekj keep the office 
upen some weekend hours at the beglnnrng of the 
semester, or open the office late one day each 
week so that it can remain open that evening. 

« Encourage the student employment services of^ 
flee to hire qualified re-entry women. This may 
help other re-entry students learn about and use 
the office's services. 

« Encourage re-entry program offices^ v/omen's 
programs officer, and/or the campus women's 
center to employ re-untry women. Re-entry 
woman employed by such ol;(ces may gain by 
dealing with Issues related to their own educa- 
tional opportunities, and may also encourage the 
participation of other re-entry women. Some In- 
stitutions have given such positions to eligible re- 
entry women as part of work-study programs, 

^ Encourage academic and administrative offices 
on Qampuri, as well as off^campus employers, to 
hire re-enti^ women. Many re-entry women have 
already acquired business skills and may bring 
more experience to some positions than younger 
students. 

• Encourage efforts to piage re-entry women In part- 
time jobs directly related f.o their career aspira- 
tions. Many women return to college with clear 
career goals. Ooordinatlng part-time employment 
with such goals may be relatively easy for the stu« 
dent employment office, and fruitful for both re- 
entry women and their employers. 



* Adopt a flexible approach to the employmint of 
student hourly workers In jobs for which work is 
ongoing and dally deadlines ire not usually im- 
posed. In such positions, re-entry women could 
work irregular hours convenient for them, and still 
meet the job's requiremenis by week's end. At the 
University of California a^ San Diego, for example, 
a student v*'ho qualifies for work-study may be 
able to work flexible hours. 

Graduate Plactmt nt Services 

Many of the recommendations for student employ- 
ment services are appropriate for services seeking jobs 
for the Institution's graduates. It may be of particular 
Importance for placement services not only to educate 
employers about age and sex discrimination laws, but 
also to help employers understand the special needs 
and qualflcatlons re-entry women may bring ta post- 
graduation careers. As a group, re-entry women tend to 
have clear career goals, more exnerlenco and/or trans- 
ferable skills tharj younger stude i. 

' it ;ie Institution Can Do 
^ Develop materials, workshops and other pro^ 
grams to heip prospective employers ynderstand 
the benefits of hiring re-entry women graduates. 
^ Provide information about sex and age dlsarlmln- 
atfon. 

^ Lncourage employers to provide opportunities for 
re-entry graduates with family responsibilities to 
share fu!Mlme professional positions and/or to 
hire part-timo personneL 

LEGAL SERVICES 

Providing legal counseling for students is a relatively 
new und^^rtaking for many colleges and universities. 
Where campys legal services are available, they usually 
include low-cost or free legal advice on a variety of is- 
sueSj several of which may be rsiore relevant to re-entry 
women than to traditional students. These may include 
divorce and custody matters and landlord-tenant dis- 
putes. Often, campus legal services give basic advice 
and refer students to inexpensive attorneys in the com- 
munity if staff are unable to make court appearances on 
students* behalf. Institutions may wish to publicize and 
to expand the legal sorvlces they provide In order to ac- 
commodate the re-entry population. 

What the Institution Can Do 
^ Assure that persons providing legal services are 
knowiedgeable about problems re-entry women 
may face, particularly divorce and landlord-tenant 
disputes. 

• Develop a brochure describing legal sen/ices (if 
any) provided by the institution^ and listing 
sources of legal help In the uommunlty, such as 
legal aid offices and bar referral services. 

* Designate a member of the universHy'S legal of^ 
flee to help handle students' legal ooncerns* 

EXT^^ACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

The campus Is a place to learn not only through aca- 
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demic work, but also through participation In extracur- 
ricular activities. Such activities as student govern- 
ment, campus publications, and athletic and cultyral 
events are an essential part of the educational experl- 
ence. Because they provide a sociable alternative to 
/ioholarship as well as an opportunity for intellectual 
and personal growth, extracurricular activities are as 
important for many re-entry women as chey are for 
you rtger students. 

While some re-entry women may hesitate to particle 
pate In extracurricular acthitles, several programs de^ 
signed with re-entry women h:nd other older students In 
mind may encourage t^'^m to participate in a wide 
range of campus activities during non-class hours. 

What thi Institution Can Do 

* E\^alurte extracurricular activities and programs 
hi reiation to rri-entry women. Include re-entry 
women In the evaluation process, 

* Eyaiuatf studerl activity eligibility and fee pMll- 
cies to be certain re-entry women are not ex- 
eluded by virtue of non-resident or part-time 
status. Where possible, offer a reduced student 
activity fee. 

■ PubViQtze local alumni events and open them up to 
Bli students. Make a speolal effort to invite re- 
entry women to attend. George Washington 
University (DC) finds that inclusion in alumni ac- 
tivities puts re-entry women in touch with 
university-affiliated people their own age, and 
makes them more likely to become active alum- 
nae themselves. (Moreover, some alumni who are 
in contact with re-entry students may also be 
stimulated to return to schooL) 

■ Develop activities for re entry women and their 
families. Many re-entry women have limited time 
available for extracurricular activities, and might 
participate more actively if they could do so Vi?lth 
their families. Activities might include picnics, 
athletic/play times, family nature trips. Where 
possible, charge a family rate for paid activities. 

* Encourage student government and other aam^ 
pus groups to develop extracurricular activities 
chat include both part-time and fylhtime re-entry 
students* For example, the student government 
might sponsor special social events such as an 
annual dance or dinner for re-entry students. 

* Encourage and assist In the development of b re- 
entry student association. Extend to such an 
association the same formal recognition and sup^* 
port typically given to other student organiza^ 
tions. The University of Minnesota, for example, 
has a group called "Students Older Than 
Average'* (SOTAJ. , 

* Enaourage pirtlcipation of re eiitry women and 
other re-antry students in camiiVds go^'ernmenL 
Establish an advisory board composed of re-entry 
students to providi Input on campus government 
decesions that might h.ive particular impact on 
the re*entry population. 

« Enoourags student govemmental bodies and 
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other student groups to hold meetings c i even- 
ings or weekends so part-time and evening re- 
entry students ar^ able to attend. 

• Designate a place for re-rintry women to meet, 
Such as a lounge or a portion of the wcmen's usn- 
ter. Include a bulletin board where students can 
leave and/or receive messages. 

« Support the establishment of a newsletter for re- 
entry women and otherolderstudents. Many cam- 
puses have such newsletters staffed by re-entry 
students. 

• Distribute tickets for extracurricular events such 
as nfnletic competitions, theater performances or 
movies in places re-entry women are likely to find 
easily accessible— bolh on and off campus, issue 
free passes to some activities to encourage re- 
entry women lo attend. 

LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1 972^^ 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 gener- 
ally prohibits sex discrimination In federally assisted 
education programs. More specifically, Title IX covers 
almost all areas of student treatment and activities, and 
prohibits services, ruk^s or pollcres based on the sex of 
students. 

^ Institutions ire nox required to provide support 
services such as mvidlcal insurance and health 
care, housing, or student employment services.^^ 
However^ whatavrr ser/ices an institution pro- 
vides must be offered to all students regardless of 
sex, 

• Services such as family planning which may be 
used by a greater proportion of students of one 
sex than the other, do not violate Title IX as long 
as all students have the opportunity to use these 
services If they so desire. Thus, services for re- 
entry students would not violate Title IX even if 
women used the services In larger numbers than 
men. 

• Title IX bars rules and policies concerning stu- 
dent's actual or potential marital status, which 
(nakf distinctions based on sex. For example, 
married male students could not be given 
preference over females In student employment 
service;^. An institution could, hoy/ever, give 
preference to all married students overall unma*^- 
rled students In employment services if It so 
desired, provided t^at the preference did not 
disproportionately affect one sex. 

• Programs aimed at re-entry students must be 
open to both sexes, (Many services originally de- 
veloped for returning women have long been open 
to men as welL) Programs aimed at special " 
groups, such as older women, do not violate the 
Actj provided that men who wish to participate are 
not excluded. A discrlptlon of such a program 
might read: 'This program is primarily aimed at 
women who have been out of the work force and 
are returning to schooL However, men who 
believe they could benefit from this servict and 
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wish to participate may do so." 

• Affirmative action m not required bi't may be 
undertaken by an institution to overcome the ef- 
fects of conditions vjMch resullfjd in limited par- 
ticipation by persons of a particular sex. The Of- 
fice for Civil Rights at the Department of Educa- 
tion may require remedial action if discrimination 
is found, 

Additional descriptions of how Title IX applies to 
specific rjUpport services appear in the sections cn 
housing, siudent employment services and medical in- 
surance and hPiitn cervices. 

The Age Disorlminatlon Aet of 1975-^ 

Age discrimination affects all people, but older 
women receive a '^double dose" of discrimination^ 
once because of their age and once again because of 
their sex. If the older woman Is a member of a minority 
group or also handicapped, the problem Is intensified. 
In education, age discrimination is not limited solely to 
senior citizens; it can begin as early as the mid- 
twenties, when a student may be labeled "too old'* for a 
particular pro^sram or activity. The Age Discrimination 
Act of 1975 (effective January 1* 19?9) prohibits "dis^ 
crimination on the basis of age in programs oractivities 
receiving federal financial assistance." The Act* which 
contains some exemptions, is unique in that it does not 
define "age" to limit coverage to a particular group, 
such as those 65 or older,-^ It simply prohibits discrim- 
ination on the baris of ane at any age. 

Affirmative action by institutions to overcome the ef^ 
fects of past limited participation by certain age gioups 
is permitted, Special programs or benefits for older stu- 
dents may be permitted if these benefits do not result 
in excluding otherwise eligible younger students. 

What the institution Can Do 

• Inform a!' personnel handling student sen/Ices 
about the requirements of federal laws. Cor duct 
workshops and/or disseminate materials explain^ 
Ing the implications of these laws. 

• Develop a procedure to IniOfim new staff of the 
legRl requirements and prohibitions. 

• Include a nondisorimlnatlon clause ooncernlng 
sex and age In materials desorlbing speclflo stu^ 
dent services and In recruiting materials. (Title IX 
requires this concerning sex discrimination,) 

• Inform prospective re-entry women about grlev^ 
ance procedures for sex dlscrlmlnatlan c^^m- 
plaints. (Grievance procedures are required under 
Title IX,) 

• Expand grievance prooedyres to cover age as weh' 
as sex discrimination. 

CONCLUSION 

Inadequate or inappropriate support services can 
constitute a significant barrier to re-entry women's full 
participation In the academic and extracurTlcular life of 
the institutions they have chosen to attend* Lack of 
necesaary services can Impede enrolled re-entry 
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women's efforts to complete a degree, and can discour' 
age potential re-entry women from enrolling. Although 
student support ser ices are prcvided by a number of 
administrators and offices— such as those in student 
affairs, employment, public relations, continuing edu- 
cation, reentry programs, women's centers, 6tc,— 
these can all work together to shape the support ser- 
vices offered by their institution. Through careful co- 
ordination among support service offices, thoughtful 
and thorough dissemination of information, and 
periodic self-evaluation, an Institution wan make its 
support services more accessible to all its students 
and also "esponsive to the special needs of the growing 
re-entry population. 
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American Collages, 1980. 

Whether institutions offering such insurance are violating 
the Age Discrimination Act of 1975 is not clear. 

*ilinor Lenz and Marjorie Hansen Shaevil?, So You Want to 
Go Back to School; Facing the Realities of Re 'entry, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1977, p, 125, 

•This example comes from "Barriers to Woman*s Particlpa' 
tion in Postsacondary Education: A Review of Research and 
Commantary as of 1973-1975,'' by Esther Manning Westarvelt, 
National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Government 
printing Office, 1975, p. 30, 

'®Formttrly students enroHad at least half-time were eligible 
for work'Study programs; under the current Hvghar Education 
Reauthorization Act, 10 percent of faderal monies for work- 
study can be used by less than ha'f*time students, 

''Whether this violates Title IX is not clear. 

'^For additional information on cooparatlve education^ see 
^'Obtaining a Degree: Alternative Options for Reentry 
Women," Project on the Status and Education of Women, As- 
igciatioii of American Colleges, 1980. 

-^Education Amendmants of 1972 (Sections 90^907) 20 
U.O.C. Sections 1681-86 (1972). The Title IX regulation can be 
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found at 34 C.FM. Part 106 and at 40 Fed. Reg. ?M28-45 (June 
4.1975). 

'•Although not mandated by Title IX, continuing education 
programs, women's studies, women*s aeniers. flexible pro^ 
grams, child care faGllilles anJ other supportive programs and 
policies may be viewed as a sign of commitment to the educa- 
tion of women in the event that a complaint is filed. 

*^Age Discrimination Act of 1975, 42 UJ,C, Sections 
6101 5107 (1975). The final government^wlde regulation for the 
Age Discrimination Act can be found at 45 C.F.R. Part 90 and at 
44 Fed. Reg. 3376848 (June 12. 1979). The Act also requires 



each federal agency to Issue agency-specific regulations. At 
the time n ms writing <Fall, 1980) agencies are in the process 
of Issuing thoie regulations. 
'*SpaGifically, agR distinctions may be used where they are: 

• adopted in a federal, state or local statute; 

» necessary to the normal operation of the program and 
can pass Viim four-part test set out in the renulation; or 

• necessary In order to achieve a federal, state or local 
statutory objective and can p*iss the four^part test in the 
regulation. 
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STUDINT SUPPORT SERVICES: RE-ENTRY WOMEN NEED THEM TOO 

FIELD TEST 

You can assist us in evaluating this paper by completing the following short queationnaire. If you have additional 

60^3 n« SIm » ^ I n°' '^'1^'^.' °' "^^^IP return this questionnaire in the 

enclosed pre-paid envelop! by December 15, 1980. 

Women*! Re-entry Project 

Project on the Status and Education of Women 

Association of American Colleges 

1818 R Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20009 
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What is 


your prlmaiy Identlflsallon? (Check One) 


a. 


□ 


College president or other administrator. 






Specify title .... ........ , 


b. 


□ 


College faculty member, lecturer, profes- 






sor 


c. 


□ 


College student 


d. 


□ 


Elementary or secondary school teacher or 






administrator 


e. 


□ 


State or local education agency employee 






Federal employee 


g- 


□ 


Other. Please specify 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



In addition, are you^ (Check All That Apply) 
a. □ An affirmatlva action officer or Title IX co^ 
ordinator? 

Dlreotly involved In programs affecting re^ 
entry women? 
At a women's college? 
A membtr of a campus committee on 
women, women*s center or women's 
group? 

A memi'ir of a nonc&mpus women's 
group, women's center, or advocacy group 
(WEAL, NOW, National Women's Political 
Caucus, itc.)? 

f. □ A member of a women's profeasional soch 
ety or women's caucus or committee of an 
academic discipline? 

3. If you are aurrently at a postBecondary Insiitutlon: 

a. Is it; □ public or 

□ private? 

b. Is It a: □ university 

□ other 4-year college. 

□ 2-yiar college or 

□ proprietary school? 

c. Is the total enrollment: □ under 1,000 

□ 1,000 to 5,000 

□ 5,001 to 10,000 
^ □ over 10,000? 

d. In what state Is yourjnstltutlon?. * , 

4. Do you think this is a Uidful paper? 

a. YES (Respond to ALL reasons that apply) 

1, □ to EVALUATE OR CHANGE POLICIES, 

such as 

2. D to START NEW PROGRAMS OR EF- 

FORTS to assist re-entry women, such 

as _ 



4. □ to IDENTIFY NEW RESOURCES 

5. □ to IMPROVE RECRUIT1\^ENT of re- 

entry women to campus by ......... . 

6. □ to TRAIN STAFF to work more effec- 

tively with issues regarding re-entry 
women 

7. □ to EDUCATE OR INFORIVI OTHERS 

about the Issues. Specify whom. ..... 

8. □ to EDUCATE MYSELF ABOUT THE 

ISSUES 

9. □ OTHER. Please specify ..... 

b. □ NO, this paper Is not useful because ..... 



5. What, If any, important omissions were thera from 
the paper? (Respond to ALL that apply) 

a. □ NONE, it covered all aspicts of the topic 

well. 

b. □ ISSUES should be described more fully. 

Please Indicate how 

c. □ APPROACHES 0\^ ALTERNATIVE REME- 

DIES were omitted. Please Ider 



d. □ IMPORTANT MODELS OR INNOVATIVE 

PROGRAMS were not mentioned. Please 
Identify 

e. □ KEY RESOURCES were not mentioned. 

Please Ider 



f. n OTHER. Please describe any other omis- 
sions orsuggesttd additions. .......... 



6. Did you find the paper to be cloar, well organized 
and easy to underitand? 

a. □ Yis 

b. □ It could bo improved by. 



if you found any faotuai errors or misleading state* 
monts in the paper, please Identify them (Indlaatlng 
the page number, eiYor or statement and include 
the aorreot Information If possible). Use the other 
side of this page. 
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3. □ to REDESIGN OR IMPROVE EXISTING 
PROGRAMS OR SERVICES, such as . . 
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Please provide any additional comments or critl- 
olsms, inclose other desorlptlve material, If da* 
sired, and uat another sheet of paper If needed. 



